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Special  issue 

Featuring  Public  and  Private  Services  to  Children  in  Alabama 

In  late  1919,  the  State  Child  Welfare  Department  became  the  first  public 
social  service  agency  established  in  Alabama  to  serve  children  who  were  ne- 
glected, dependant,  or  “in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.”  Its  first  director, 
a strong  advocate  for  the  legislation,  was  the  late  Loraine  Bedsole  Tunstall 
who  on  October  29,  1974,  will  be  installed  in  the  Alabama  Women’s  Hall  of 
Fame  at  Judson  College. 

Many  of  the  present  Department  of  Pensions  and  Security  responsibilities 
related  to  services  for  children  are  a direct  outgrowth  of  the  1919  law. 


New  Standards  for  Child  Care  Facilities 


Approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Pensions  and 
Security  on  September  13  (as  indicated  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  page  11)  were  the  following: 

Minimum  Standards  for  Foster  Family  Homes 
Minimum  Standards  for  Day  Care  Homes  and 
Night  Time  Homes 

Minimum  Standards  for  Day  Care  Centers 
and  Night  Time  Centers 
Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Care  Institutions 
Minimum  Standards  for  Group  Homes 
Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Placing  Agencies 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  Board  had  reviewed  the 
first  two  listed.  Copies  of  the  new  standards, 
all  of  which  have  been  developed  in  compliance 
with  the  Child  Care  Act  of  1971  (Act  No.  174), 
are  being  made  available  as  they  are  released 
from  the  printer. 

Each  set  of  standards  was  developed  by  the 
agency  with  the  aid  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Licensing  Standards,  representative  of  consum- 
ers, agencies  and  individuals  offering  service.  Sub- 
committees functioned  for  each  type  of  facility. 
Time  was  required  to  insure  adherence  to  the 
statute  and  sound  child  care  principles  in  line  with 
the  existing  and  potential  needs  and  resources  in 
Alabama.  Progressive  improvement  in  the  over- 
all child-care  picture  in  the  State  should  result 
from  implementation  of  the  new  standards. 

(For  contents : 


The  publication,  “Minimum  Standards  for  Fos- 
ter Family  Homes — Principles,  Regulations,  Pro- 
cedures,” was  issued  September  25.  Major 
changes  from  former  requirements  include: 

The  Foster  Family  Homes 

1.  Fire,  health  and  sanitation  inspections  shall 
be  made  as  determined  necessary. 

2.  Requirements  concerned  with  hazards  and 
potential  hazards  are  more  specific.  Ex- 
amples are:  (a)  safeguards  against  open 
fires,  heaters,  cooking  ranges,  thermostatic 
controls,  guns,  poisons,  etc.;  (b)  fences 
around  play  areas  where  neighborhood 
hazards  exist;  (c)  safe  and  suitable  space 
for  indoor  and  outdoor  activity. 

3.  All  windows  and  doors  shall  be  screened 
against  insects  unless  the  home  is  air-con- 
ditioned. 

4.  The  number  of  children  for  whom  a foster 
home  can  be  approved  cannot  exceed  six  un- 
less the  children  are  of  common  parentage. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  previous  require- 
ments of  a limit  of  four  children,  except 
with  special  approval  of  the  Sate  Depart- 
ment of  Pensions  and  Security. 

The  Foster  Family 

1.  Foster  parents  shall  be  of  age  of  majority 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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New  Standards  for  Child  Care  Facilities 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


as  opposed  to  the  requirement  of  suitable 
age. 

2.  Annual  medical  examinations  will  be  re- 
quired as  opposed  to  examinations  when 
health  problems  are  indicated. 

3.  The  requirement  concerning  income  is  more 
specific  as  foster  families  must  have  ade- 
quate income  to  meet  needs  as  opposed  to 
having  some  other  source  of  income  than 
that  received  from  the  board  of  children. 

4.  Employment  of  foster  mothers  has  been 
changed  from  mothers  not  engaging  in 
work  outside  the  home  to  not  working  out- 
side the  home  without  special  approval  of 
the  Department. 

The  Care  of  Children 

1.  The  period  of  time  for  obtaining  the  physi- 
cal examination  for  the  child  going  into 
foster  care  has  been  extended  from  seven 
to  ten  days. 

2.  Discipline/punishment  of  a child  is  more 
clearly  defined  such  as  administering  disci- 
pline in  a positive,  educational  manner  and 
prohibiting  corporal  punishment,  physical 
abuse,  ill  treatment  or  humiliating  punish- 
ment. 

3.  Regulations  concerning  visits  of  children  in 
and  out  of  state  are  more  specific. 

4.  A specific  statement  concerning  confiden- 


tiality of  information  regarding  the  child 
and  his  natural  family  has  been  added. 

5.  Educational  and  self-development  opportu- 
nities are  to  be  made  available  to  foster 
parents  through  their  participation  in  group 
meetings,  conferences,  institutes,  etc.  when 
arranged  by  the  Department. 

The  county  department  may  grant  special 
approval  for  foster  homes  to  receive  roomers 
and  boarders,  to  provide  foster  care  for  adults 
when  approved  to  serve  children,  and  for  foster 
mothers  to  work  outside  the  home.  The  county 
record  must  document  that  the  foster  home  will 
continue  to  meet  the  minimum  standards  and 
that  by  granting  special  approval,  good  child 
care  practices  will  not  be  jeopardized.  The  per- 
sons providing  care  must  be  notified  in  writing 
when  special  approval  is  given. 

Changes  and/or  additions  incorporated  in 
other  standards  relate  to  requirements  con- 
cerned with  confidentiality  of  case  records, 
staff,  health,  in-service  training,  etc.  Criteria 
governing  issuance  of  a six-months’  permit  are 
incorporated  in  these  standards.  A new  format 
is  used  in  all  standards  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  principles  of  good  care  and  specific 
requirements  which  must  be  met  for  licensure. 
The  major  changes  in  other  standards  will  be 
summarized  in  later  issues. 


Harris  Home 

Harris  Home  for  Children  in  Huntsville  cele- 
brated its  twentieth  anniversary  in  early  October 
with  the  theme,  “Thank  You  for  Your  Support.” 
Its  Executive  Director,  Mrs.  Chessie  Harris,  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  institution  and 
has  been  its  guiding  hand  throughout  the  years. 

Filling  a recognized  need  both  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  State,  Harris  Home  has  re- 
ceived widespread  support  and  national  recogni- 


Anniversary 

tion  for  its  valued  service  to  children.  Mrs.  Harris 
has  been  active  in  the  Alabama  Conference  of 
Child  Care  and  is  a member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Licensing  Standards.  The  home 
has  followed  sound  practices  of  child  care 
throughout  its  twenty  years. 

Through  “Alabama  Social  Welfare,”  the  State 
Department  of  Pensions  and  Security  joins  with 
others  in  paying  tribute  to  a valued,  privately 
supported  child  care  institution. 
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A Look  at  Day 

Housed  in  a large,  airy  building  that  was  once 
a school,  the  Talladega  Child  Development  Center 
comes  alive  early  each  morning  as  some  90  three 
to  six-year-olds  enter  for  a day  of  fun  and  learn- 
ing. In  another  part  of  the  county,  the  Childers- 
burg  Child  Development  Center  opens  its  doors 
to  30  pre-schoolers. 

These  two  centers  are  among  716  licensed  or 
approved  for  child  day  care  by  the  Department 
of  Pensions  and  Security.  Like  the  Talladega  and 
Childersburg  facilities,  more  and  more  such  cen- 
ters stress  a comprehensive  program  of  develop- 
mental care  for  children. 

The  Talladega  and  Childersburg  Child  Develop- 
ment Centers  are  funded  by  an  Appalachian  grant 
administered  by  the  East  Alabama  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  local  funds.  Fees  are 
charged  according  to  ability  to  pay.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Pensions  and  Security  makes  payments 
for  children  who  are  current,  former,  or  potential 
recipients  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children.  The 
centers  are  operated  by  the  Talladega-Clay-Ran- 
dolph  Child  Care  Corporation.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Tucker  is  Center  Director  at  Talladega,  while 
Mrs.  Reba  Puckett  is  Director  at  Childersburg. 

The  program  of  developmental  care  at  these  cen- 
ters includes  a variety  of  social,  health  and  nu- 
trition services,  along  with  basic  preparation  for 
successful  school  experiences.  Both  centers  have 
fully  equipped  and  staffed  kitchens  which  serve 
breakfast,  lunch  and  an  afternoon  snack.  These 
meals,  which  are  checked  for  nutritional  value 
by  a nurse,  are  provided  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  through  the  school  lunch  program 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
nurse,  who  is  employed  by  the  Talladega-Clay- 
Randolph  Child  Care  Corporation,  also  provides 
other  services,  such  as  taking  children  to  the 
clinic  and  making  certain  that  they  have  medical 


Care  in  Alabama 


examinations  and  follow-up  services. 


Social  workers  at  the  Talladega  County  Depart- 
ment of  Pensions  and  Security  keep  check  on  eli- 
gibility for  payment  of  care  and  act  as  a liaison 
between  the  center  staff  and  the  children’s 
parents,  working  with  both  groups  to  help  solve 
any  problems  that  may  arise.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Pensions  and  Security,  as  part  of  its 
licensing  function,  provides  consultant  services 
to  the  centers. 

Both  centers  stress  parent  involvement,  with 
regular  meetings  and  activities.  “Parents  help 
make  things  for  the  center  during  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,”  says  Mrs.  Tucker.  “They  some- 
times do  volunteer  work  and  participate  in  spe- 
cial activities  for  parents,  such  as  our  annual 
Spring  Festival.”  Parents  also  got  together,  she 
adds,  to  buy  folding  chairs  to  use  at  their  own 
meetings. 

A look  at  a typical  day  at  the  Talladega  Child 
Development  Center  offers  some  idea  of  the  all- 
inclusiveness  of  day  care  at  both  centers  and  at 
centers  with  similar  programs.  Most  children  are 
transported  to  and  from  the  center  by  a mini-bus 
and  are  met  at  the  door  for  inspection  each  morn- 
ing. Free  choice  of  activities  (including  coloring 
and  blocks  and  other  games  and  toys)  is  followed 
by  cleanup,  breakfast  and  dental  hygiene.  Thirty- 
minute  activity  periods  and  breaks  before  lunch 
are  organized  around  planned  monthly  units 
aimed  at  developing  language,  science  and  math 
skills.  Quiet  activities  inside,  music,  or  outside 
play  follow  lunch,  dental  hygiene,  a rest  period 
and  snack  time.  The  first  busload  of  children 
leaves  at  2:30,  and  the  Talladega  Center  usually 
closes  at  four  o’clock. 

Social  behavior  is  taught  as  an  incidental  part 
of  the  program,  and  regular  field  trips  round  out 
the  variety  of  experiences  offered  the  children. 

After  a few  hours  at  such  a child  care  center, 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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A Look  at  Day  Care  in  Alabama 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

even  a grownup  can  see  why — as  Mrs.  Tuckei 
and  Mrs.  Puckett  put  it— the  children  “don’t  cry 
to  go  home.”  Developmental  day  care  is  not  only 
fun,  healthful  and  educational  for  the  children, 
but  it  can  also  strengthen  the  well-being  of  the 
family  by  enabling  mothers  to  seek  employment 
and  try  to  become  self-supportive.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Pensions  and  Security  continues  to  make 
service  payments  for  child  care  for  such  mothers 
and  for  others  with  low  incomes  when  the  child’s 
well-being  is  determined  to  require  care  outside 
his  own  home  for  a part  of  the  day.  Such  pay- 
ments are  now  being  made  for  nearly  5,000 
youngsters  each  month,  while  2,000  children  are 
served  through  contractual  arrangements  (such 
as  those  at  the  Talladega  and  Childersburg  cen- 
ters) which  make  use  of  Federal  and  local  funds^ 

The  United  Methodist  Children's  Home 


Established  as  the  Alabama  Methodist  Or- 
phanage in  Summerfield  in  1891,  the  United 
Methodist  Children’s  Home  was  moved  to  Selma 
in  1911.  There  the  present  Children’s  Village — 
ten  brick  cottages  on  a 35-acre  campus — differs 
considerably  from  the  earlier  facilities. 

With  the  primary  function  of  the  Home  “the 
temporary  group  care  of  school-age  children  who 
live  in  Alabama  or  West  Florida  who  may  need 
the  service,”  the  full  program  of  the  Home  in- 
cludes group  care,  foster  family  care,  group 
homes,  adoption,  and  scholarship.  The  group 
care  program  is  offered  in  the  Children’s  Village 
where  each  cottage  is  “home”  to  eight  to  ten 
children.  The  children  attend  public  schools  and 
participate  in  normal  community  life.  Group 
care  is  generally  short-term  in  nature,  averaging 
under  two  years. 

The  foster  home  program  provides  care  for 
children  who  cannot  be  reunited  with  their  own 
families,  and  who  need  the  understanding 
and  care  a family  can  offer  rather  than  the  group 
care  of  the  Children’s  Village.  The  group  home 


program  was  developed  to  offer  a more  nearly 
family -like  living  arrangement  for  youngsters  who 
have  received  maximum  benefit  from  group  care 
but  are  unable  to  return  to  their  families  and/or 
to  accept  foster  family  care.  Two  group  homes 
are  in  operation,  one  in  South  Alabama  and  one 
in  North  Alabama.  Consideration  is  being  given 
to  establishing  additional  group  homes  and  to 
the  possibility  of  accepting  some  youngsters  for 
this  program  who  have  not  been  in  group  care. 
Normally  a group  home  would  house  four  to  six 
children. 

Family  aid  provides  financial  assistance  to 
enable  a family  to  remain  together  during  a pe- 
riod of  economic  hardship. 

Qualified  students  served  by  any  of  the  Home’s 
programs  may  continue  their  education  through 
the  Scholarship  Fund  which  is  made  possible  by 
Living  Memorial  contributions. 

Through  its  multiple  service  program  the  Home 
normally  serves  between  183  and  212  children  per 


day  as  shown  here; 

Children’s  Village  90  to  100 

Family  Aid  50  to  60 

Foster  Homes  15  to  18 

Scholarship  18  to  22 

Group  Homes  10  to  12 


The  United  Methodist  Children’s  Home  thus 
is  a multiple  service  child-caring  and  child-plac- 
ing agency.  It  is  owned  ar.d  supported  by  the 
North  Alabama  and  the  Ahbama-West  Florida 
Conferences  of  the  United  Methodist  Church.  The 
agency  is  licensed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Pensions  and  Security. 
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Combating  the  Problem  of  Child  Abuse 


Child  abuse,  long  a problem  of  legitimate  con- 
cern to  professionals  and  the  public  alike,  is  re- 
ceiving increased  attention,  both  nationally  and 
Statewide.  Efforts  are  being  made  in  various 
areas  to  find  its  root  causes,  to  insure  more 
accurate  reporting  of  cases,  and  to  discover  suc- 
cessful methods  for  preventing  child  abuse  and 
for  treating  abusing  adults. 

With  the  publication  of  a new  pamphlet  on  the 
State’s  child  abuse  law,  the  Department  of  Pen- 
sions and  Security  has  launched  a campaign  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  citizens’  legal  res- 
ponsibilities in  reporting  and  preventing  child 
abuse. 

“The  primary  purpose  of  the  publication,”  ex- 
plains Commissioner  Julia  J.  Oliver,  “is  to  protect 
children  against  abuse  and  help  the  public  under- 
stand how  anyone  can  help  to  do  so.” 

Teachers,  physicians,  social  workers,  day  care 
operators,  nurses  and  others  who  come  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  children  have  been  provided 
copies  of  the  pamphlet,  which  is  available  from 
the  State  Department  of  Pensions  and  Security, 
Montgomery,  36104. 

Under  the  law,  all  citizens  are  required  to 
report  instances  of  suspected  abuse  to  the  county 
pensions  and  security  department,  the  sheriff, 
or  the  chief  of  police.  Persons  making  such  re- 
ports are  protected  from  any  legal  action,  civil 
or  criminal,  that  a parent  or  other  person  could 
conceivably  initiate.  Alabama’s  child  abuse  law, 
furthermore,  does  not  require  certainty  on  the 
part  of  reporting  citizens,  but  merely  refers  to 
a “wound  or  injury”  which  “raises  a suspicion” 
of  child  brutality. 

When  a county  pensions  and  security  depart- 
ment receives  a report  of  abuse,  a worker  is  sent 
immediately  to  investigate.  If  removal  of  the 
child  from  the  home  is  necessary,  the  department 
seeks  to  work  with  the  parents  so  that  the  child 
may  eventually  be  returned  to  them.  When  per- 
manent removal  is  found  to  be  best  for  the  child, 
a foster  home  is  found,  or  other  plans  are  made. 

In  Alabama,  as  across  the  nation,  child  abuse 
cases  are  generally  under-reported  to  authorities. 
Cases  reported  to  the  Department  of  Pensions 
and  Security  have  increased  significantly  in  the 
last  two  years,  however,  from  80  cases  in  1973 
to  126  cases  in  the  first  eight  and  one-half 
months  of  1974.  This  increase  is  attributed,  in 
part,  to  strengthened  emphasis  on  protective  ser- 
vices for  children  and  better  training  of  workers 
in  the  area  of  identifying  and  dealing  with  abuse. 

The  Alabama  Department  of  Mental  Health 
devoted  its  annual  conference  on  child  mental 


health  to  the  subject  of  child  abuse.  (See  ac- 
companying summary.)  The  American  Hu- 
mane Association,  widely  known  for  its  in- 
terest in  child  abuse,  sponsors  an  annual  national 
symposium  on  protecting  the  abused,  neglected 
and  sexually  exploited  child.  Held  in  Boston  in 
October,  the  1974  symposium  drew  top  experts 
for  discussions  and  training  workshops  aimed  at 
sharpening  the  skills  of  social  workers,  probation 
officers  and  other  court  personnel,  along  with 
health,  law  enforcement  and  education  profes- 
sionals. 

A promising  new  child  abuse  project  in  Mont- 
gomery has  been  initiated  by  the  Montgomery 
Area  Mental  Health  Center.  According  to  Joel 
Classman,  project  coordinator,  the  Center  em- 
ploys group  therapy  and  other  techniques  to  help 
parents  referred  by  the  Department  of  Pensions 
and  Security,  the  police,  the  courts,  or  who  them- 
selves indicate  need  for  the  service.  Plans  are 
under  way,  adds  Mr.  Classman,  to  develop  within 
the  community  crisis  nurseries  and  a crisis  baby- 
sitting service  to  help  prevent  abuse.  A chapter 
of  Parents  Anonymous,  a national  organization 
aimed  at  helping  parents  with  child  abuse  pro- 
blems, is  also  being  formed  in  Montgomery. 

A law  (P.  L.  93-247)  signed  by  the  President 
in  January  promises  to  attack  the  problem  on  the 
national  level,  partly  through  grants  and  contracts 
aimed  at  preventing,  identifying  or  treating  abuse 
and  neglect.  'The  law  creates  a National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  within  DHEW’S  Office 
of  Human  Development.  Besides  administration 
of  a demonstration  grant  program.  Center  func- 
tions include  compilation  and  dissemination  of 
research  and  program  information,  development 
of  training  materials,  technical  assistance,  and  re- 
search concerning  the  causes  and  incidence  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect.  The  new  law  authorizes 
the  spending  of  $15  million  in  1974,  $20  million 
in  1975,  and  $25  million  in  each  of  the  years  1976 
and  1977. 

Accurate  reporting  of  child  abuse  cases  is  a 
necessary  pre-requisite  to  any  broad-based  pro- 
gram of  treatment  or  prevention.  In  Alabama, 
child  abuse  is  literally  the  concern  of  every  citi- 
zen, since  State  law  requires  the  reporting  of 
suspected  cases  to  pensions  and  security  or  law 
enforcement  officials.  Widespread  dissemination 
of  the  new  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Pensions  and  Security  hopefully  will  help  in- 
form citizens  of  both  their  obligations  and  their 
rights  in  this  area,  thus  resulting  in  better  pro- 
tection for  Alabama’s  children. 
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Recruiting  Foster  Families  for 

Recruiting  foster  families  for  children  sepa- 
rated from  their  own  families  is  not  always  an 
easy  task.  The  Mobile  County  Department  of 
Pensions  and  Security,  however,  seems  to  have 
found  one  method  that  works — spot  announce- 
ments for  radio  and  television.  In  a recent  cam- 
paign, the  Department  received  58  inquiries 
from  interested  listeners  and  viewers  during  only 
a month’s  airing  of  announcements  on  six  radio 
stations  and  two  television  stations  in  the  Mobile 
area.  Other  agencies  might  be  interested  in  this 
success  story,  which  depended  to  a great  extent 
on  the  aid  of  one  station’s  operations  manager, 
Gary  Kohler  of  WLPR  radio. 

It  all  started  when  Nancy  H.  Lewis,  Casework 
Supervisor,  and  Evelyn  Coley,  another  Mobile 
social  worker,  realized  that  Mobile  County  needed 
more  foster  homes.  They  consulted  with  the 
Director,  arranged  Miss  Coley’s  workload  so  that 
she  could  handle  a sudden  influx  of  calls  and 
home  studies,  and  then  enlisted  the  help  of  Mr. 
Kohler. 

Miss  Lewis  met  with  him  to  explain  the  foster 
home  program,  taking  along  copies  of  spot  an- 
nouncements used  in  previous  recruitment  cam- 
paigns and  giving  h'm  a cop.y  of  a leaflet  on  the 
program  developed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Pensions  and  Security.  Mr.  Kohler  wrote  three 
30-second  spot  announcements  based  on  the  leaf- 
let, the  theme  of  which  is:  “Do  You  Want  To 
Help  a Child?  'Then  Join  the  Team.”  He  also 
made  individual  tapes  for  each  of  the  eight  radio 
stations  and  two  television  stations  in  Mobile  and 
provided  the  name  of  the  appropriate  person  at 
each  station  to  contact  concerning  the  airing  of 
the  announcements. 

Packets  containing  a letter,  a typed  copy  of 
each  public  service  announcement,  and  a tape 
designed  for  the  particular  type  of  station  were 
prepared  and  distributed. 

After  the  announcements  went  on  the  air,  two 
other  workers  were  ass'en^d  to  ns^jist  in  o-in’no- 
the  telephone  inquiries  immediate  response.  The 
program  was  explained  briefly  to  each  caller, 
questions  were  answered,  and  identifying 
information  recorded.  Staff  conducted  group 
meetings  for  all  interested  persons,  where  appli- 
cations were  distributed  and  the  program  ex- 
plained further. 

“We  are  most  pleased  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  stations  in  runnmg  our  public  service  an- 
nouncements,” says  Miss  Lewis.  “They  are  run- 
ning them  at  various  times  during  the  day  and 
night  frequently  during  the  most  popular  pro- 
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grams.”  Notes  of  appreciation  were  sent  to  each 
station  carrying  the  announcements. 

The  three  30-second  announcements  prepared 
by  Gary  Kohler  for  the  Mobile  agency  are  printed 
below.  Perhaps  they  will  provide  ideas  for  other 
county  departments  in  recruiting  foster  family 
homes. 

Spot  No.  1 — Want  to  help  a child?  Then  join 
the  team ! It  already  includes  hundreds  of  Ala- 
bama families,  and  you  can  join  too,  by  opening 
your  home  and  heart  to  a child  who  needs  a foster 
family.  The  Mobile  County  Department  of  Pen- 
sions and  Security  desperately  needs  foster  homes 
for  children  of  all  ages  whose  families  have  been 
split  apart.  Will  you  share  your  family,  your 
love?  Join  the  foster  home  team.  Call  Child 
Welfare  today. 

Spot  No.  2 — Children  need  families  and  love. 
Sometimes  families  are  split  apart,  but  children 
go  on  needing.  Will  you  help?  As  a member  of 
the  foster  home  team,  you  can  share  your  family, 
your  love,  for  which  there  is  no  substitute.  The 
Mobile  County  Department  of  Pensions  and  Se- 
curity must  have  foster  homes  for  children  of 
all  ages.  So  call  Child  Welfare  today.  Join  the 
team — because  somewhere,  someone  small  needs 
you! 

Spot  No.  3 — Everyone  wants  to  belong  to  a 
club,  a family,  a team.  Here  in  Mobile  there’s 
a team  that  helps  children.  It’s  the  foster  home 
team  of  the  Mobile  County  Department  of  Pen- 
sions and  Security,  and  more  members  are 
urgently  needed.  White  families  and  black  fami- 
lies. Families  who  live  in  town  and  those  in  the 
country.  But  most  of  all  families  with  the  ability 
and  desire  to  make  a child  feel  wanted.  Join  the 
team ! Call  Child  Welfare  today.  Everyone  wants 
to  belong. 
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Care  For  Children  With  Difficult  Problems: 
Gateway  and  St.  Mary's  Home 


Children  with  difficult  problems  who  need  in- 
stitutional care  benefit  from  two  licensed  facili- 
ties in  Alabama — Gateway  of  Birmingham  and 
St.  Mary’s  Home  of  Mobile.  Both  are  child  care 
institutions,  which  are  legally  defined  as  resi- 
dential facilities  for  11  or  more  children.  Togeth- 
er, Gateway  and  St.  Mary’s  provide  care  in  a thera- 
peutic setting  for  more  than  90  children.  Both 
stress  working  with  the  family  so  that  the  child 
can  eventually  return  to  a normal  home  life. 

Gateway 

Mary  Edna  Porter,  Executive  Director  of  Gate- 
way, reports  that  the  Birmingham  facility  cares 
for  an  average  of  45  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  18.  Individual,  family  and  group 
therapy  are  the  primary  methods  used  to  help 
children  at  the  institution,  where  every  element 
of  daily  living  is  geared  toward  helping  a child 
with  his  family  relationships  and  with  his  edu- 
cational and  emotional  needs.  Gateway  admits 
■severely  disturbed  young  people  (although  not 
those  who  are  psychotic,  severely  retarded  or 
severely  delinquent)  from  Jefferson,  Shelby  and 
Walker  counties.  The  institution  receives  finan- 
cial support  from  the  United  Fund  of  these  three 
counties. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  treatment  at  Gate- 
way centers  on  peer  participation  so  that  resi- 
dents can  learn  self-government.  A Review  Board 
composed  of  both  young  people  and  staff  tries  to 
help  residents  with  any  number  of  problems,  in- 
cluding those  related  to  discipline.  A Resident 
Council  elected  by  the  young  people  themselves 
meets  to  review  the  institution’s  program,  rules 
and  regulations,  and  to  make  suggestions  for 
changes  or  improvements. 

Before  a young  person  is  admitted  to  Gateway, 
he  is  tested  to  determine  the  kind  of  educational 
experience  he  needs.  Special  educational  assign- 
ments are  then  worked  out  by  the  Birmingham 
Board  of  Education,  with  some  residents  attend- 
ing school  on  campus  and  some  off  campus. 
Family  Counseling  Association  offers  consulta- 
tion and  back-up  service. 

Besides  the  program  carried  by  the  Gateway 
staff,  important  services  are  also  provided 
through  agreements  with  local  agencies.  The 
Jefferson  County  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  pro- 
vides psychological  testing  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, and  Gateway  has  a psychiatrist  on  call. 
When  needed,  Smolian  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  Uni- 
versity Hospital  provides  both  in-patient  and  out- 
patient psychiatric  treatment. 


Regular  health  and  dental  care  is  available  to 
Gateway  residents  through  public  agencies,  hos- 
pitals and  private  physicians.  A close  working 
arrangement  with  the  Adolescent  Clinic  of  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital  allows  the  institution  to  admit 
children  with  special  health  problems,  such  as 
epilepsy  and  asthma.  Nursing  and  medical  staff 
at  the  Adolescent  Clinic  are  available  for  consul- 
tation, sex  education  classes,  and  help  with  diet- 
ary problems  or  other  health  education  needs. 

Gateway’s  plans  for  the  future.  Miss  Porter 
says,  include  the  building  of  a new  facility  to 
further  meet  the  needs  of  residents  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a network  of  group  homes  in  the 
community  to  accommodate  young  people  who  can 
benefit  from  this  type  of  care.  Also  being  estab- 
lished is  an  on-going  staff  development  program 
aimed  at  upgrading  the  capabilities  of  Gateway’s 
already  competent  and  skilled  staff. 

St.  Mary’s  Home 

Funded  primarily  through  Catholic  Charities 
and  United  Fund,  St.  Mary’s  Home  operates 
under  the  Diocese  of  Mobile.  Sister  Aurelia 
Hogan,  Administrator,  explains  that  St.  Mary’s 
residential  care  program  is  for  children  o f 
troubled  families  and  for  youths  with  develop- 
mental problems  related  to  educational,  emotional 
and  behavioral  difficulties.  Related  counseling 
services  for  families  are  provided  as  part  of  the 
regular  program  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the 
child  to  the  family. 

In  admitting  children,  St.  Mary’s  gives  prefer- 
erence  to  residents  of  the  immediate  Mobile  me- 
tropolitan area.  Care  for  boys  between  six  and 
14  years  old  and  girls  from  six  to  18  years  of 
age  is  provided. 

“The  particular  need  to  which  St.  Mary’s  ad- 
dresses itself,”  reads  an  explanation  of  the  facili- 
ty’s program,  “is  the  breakdown  in  communica- 
tion and  understanding  between  the  child  and  his 
environment  . . . This  results  in  confusion,  self- 
destructive behavior,  emotional  instability  and 
distortions  of  both  pei’sonal  relationships  and 
values.” 

Like  Gateway,  St.  Mary’s  does  not  seek  to  be- 
come a substitute  family  for  the  child,  but,  in- 
stead, staff  try  to  direct  and  reorient  the  child 
and  his  family  so  that  a normal  life  can  be  re- 
sumed. Behavior  modification  is  the  basic  ap- 
proach employed  at  St.  Mary’s,  along  with  in- 
dividual and  group  therapy. 

“Basically,”  says  Sister  Aurelia,  “behavior  mo- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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competitive  games,  hiking,  and  other  activities — 
is  another  highlight  of  St.  Mary’s  recreational 


desirable,  and  then  initiating  and  maintaining 
appropriate  behaviors  while  eliminating  unwanted 
behaviors  through  the  manipulation  of  rewards.” 

St.  Mary’s  program  of  residential  care  involves 
other  components,  also,  such  as  a program  of 
daily  routine  designed  to  teach  manners,  personal 
cleanliness,  responsibility  for  daily  chores,  care 
of  clothing,  and  other  social  amenities.  Skills 
such  as  cooking,  sewing,  arts  and  crafts  and  danc- 
ing are  taught  as  a part  of  enrichment  activities 
aimed  at  ego-building  for  children  who  have  ex- 
perienced chronic  failure. 

Educational  programs  at  St.  Mary’s  are  mark- 
ed by  close  coordination  with  schools  the  children 
attend  and  special  educational  programs  on  the 
campus  itself,  where  a full-time  special  education 
teacher  provides  concentration  in  remedial  read- 
ing and  math.  Recreational  programs  are  aimed 
at  teaching  the  children  how  to  enjoy  themselves, 
with  additional  goals  centered  on  teaching  appro- 
priate ways  to  compete,  developing  motor  skills 
and  coordination,  and  teaching  acceptable  outlets 
for  frustration  and  aggression.  A three-month 
summer  camp  at  Battles  Wharf  on  Mobile  Bay — 
with  water  sports,  horseback  riding,  camping. 


program. 

Family  involvement  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
treatment  program  at  St.  Mary’s  where  counsel- 
ing, weekend  visits,  and  other  activities  are  offer- 
ed to  every  family.  For  children  rejected  by  their 
parents,  part-time  foster  families  are  trained  to 
help  during  short  periods,  such  as  weekends.  If 
a child’s  natural  family  is  unable  to  care  for  him 
permanently,  a regular  foster  home  is  recruited 
and  trained  before  the  child  is  discharged. 

Families  of  children  at  both  Gateway  and  St. 
Mary’s  pay  fees  for  care,  when  possible.  Dona- 
tions are  also  accepted.  The  Department  of  Pen- 
sions and  Security  pays  for  services  for  children 
in  its  custody  and  for  children  for  whom  the 
agency  has  accepted  responsibility. 

Services  offered  by  Gateway  and  St.  Mary’s 
are  essential  to  child  welfare  in  Alabama.  These 
two  institutions  specialize  in  helping  children  with 
serious  problems,  hopefully  enabling  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  homes  and  families.  When  this 
is  not  possible,  alternate  plans  are  arranged  that 
will  allow  children  to  grow  up  in  a normal, 
healthful  environment. 


How  One  Man  Who  Cares  is 


it  is  often  difficult  for  the  aged  and  the  disabled 
to  “get  around”  in  the  community.  Public  trans- 
portation is  limited  and  taxi  service  is  too  expen- 
sive for  many  who  live  on  Social  Security  or  other 
low,  fixed  incomes.  Yet  these  persons  need  to  go 
to  physicians,  to  buy  groceries,  and  to  go  to  the 
ood  Stamp  Office;  they  welcome  opportunities 
to  visit  friends  at  times  or  enjoy  an  occasional 


Meeting  a Community  Need 

outing. 

There’s  someone  in  Anniston  who  is  doing 
something  to  fill  the  transportation  gap  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  there.  He  is  W.  H.  Dor- 
riety,  a retired  Church  of  Christ  minister,  who 
recently  came  to  Calhoun  County.  Using  his  own 
funds,  and  with  the  full  support  of  his  wife,  he 
bought  a 12-seat  Chevrolet  Sports  Van  to  take 
Anniston  and  Oxford  oldsters  wherever  they 
wanted  to  go  free  of  charge.  After  just  two 
weeks  of  service,  he  saw  that  one  van  couldn’t 
possibly  fill  the  need,  so  he  hopes  donations  will 
make  it  possible  to  expand. 

Besides  Mr.  Dorriety’s  own  money,  the  West 
Anniston  Church  of  Christ  (of  which  he  is  a 
member)  provides  an  expense  account,  and  a 
fund  for  donations  has  been  set  up  at  the  First 
City  Bank  of  Oxford.  Money  will  continue  to  be 
needed  to  keep  the  bus  rolling.  There  is  no  con- 
sideration being  given  to  charging  the  riders. 

The  almost  overwhelming  number  of  calls  re- 
ceived during  the  first  weeks  of  operation  has 
demonstrated  how  great  is  the  need.  The  service 
is  proving  especially  helpful  to  clients  of  the 
County  Department  of  Pensions  and  Security. 
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State  Training  Schools 

Alabama  s three  schools  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  delinquent  children  are  the  Alabama  Boys  In- 
dustrial School  at  Birmingham,  the  Alabama  In- 
dustrial School  near  Mt.  Meigs,  and  the  State 
Training  School  for  Girls  near  Chalkville  Chil- 
dren served  by  these  facilities,  must  have  been 
adjudicated  delinquent  and  committed  by  a ju- 
venile court. 

Each  school  is  operated  by  a separate  board  at 
present.  All  three  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
Department  of  Youth  Services  by  October  1,  1975, 
with  no  interruption  of  service  or  change  in  staff. 

All  three  schools  have  provisions  for  academic 
and  vocational  education,  and  behavior  modifica- 
tion is  the  primary  treatment  method  used.  Sim- 
ply defined,  this  technique  is  based  on  rewarding 
good  behavior  with  the  aim  of  changing  a child’s 
habits  and  basic  values.  Differences  in  the  use 
of  the  technique  are  evident  at  each  school, 
where  all  privileges  and  home  visits  must  be 
earned. 


Alabama  Boys  Industrial  School 

Located  in  the  Roebuck  section  of  Birmingham, 
the  Alabama  Boys  Industrial  School  is  equipped 
to  provide  care  for  214  boys  from  12  through  14 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  admission.  The  be- 
havior modification  system  developed  at  this 
school  includes  a token  economy  system  whereby 
boys  earn  tokens  for  specific  behaviors.  These 
tokens,  in  turn,  may  be  exchanged  for  desired 
items  and  privileges,  including  home  visits. 

One  program  at  the  Birmingham  school  is 
called  Syntreat,  an  acronym  for  “Synergistic 
Treatment.”  Through  this  program,  academic 
subjects  taught  at  the  school  are  related  directly 
to  vocational  studies,  thus  making  for  a coordi- 
nated and  interrelated  learning  program.  When 
auto  mechanics  is  being  taught  in  the  vocational 
area,  for  instance,  spelling,  mathematics  and 
other  academic  subjects  are  organized  to  deal 
directly  with  auto  mechanics.  Syntreat  is  de- 
signed to  coordinate  all  the  experiences  which  the 
institution  and  community  can  provide  a boy  into 
a meaningful  whole  of  more  value  than  an  unco- 
ordinated program. 


Alabama  Industrial  School 
Care  for  178  boys  from  15  through  17  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  admission  can  be  provided 
at  the  Alabama  Industrial  School,  located  near 
Mt.  Meigs  in  Montgomery  County.  Treatment  at 
this  school  is  also  based  on  behavior  modification 
and  involves  a ranking  system  which  allows  each 
boy  increasing  privileges  as  a higher  rank  is 
earned  through  appropriate  behavior.  The  rank 
of  “Citizen,”  for  instance,  is  the  highest  that  can 
be  earned,  with  “Ace”  and  “Builder”  among  two 
of  several  other  steps  leading  up  to  the  high 
rank.  Ranks  and  their  accompanying  privileges 
are  related  to  points  earned  for  desired  behaviors, 
such  as  cooperating  with  instructors,  getting 
along  with  other  boys,  and  being  on  time. 

A work  release  program  is  being  established 
at  the  Alabama  Industrial  School  so  that  boys 
will  be  paid  for  services  on  the  campus  or  em- 
ployed by  businesses  in  the  community  while  still 
in  residence  at  the  school.  A pre-release  program, 
designed  to  provide  the  boys  with  practical  in- 
formation about  the  community  and  experience 
in  using  community  resources,  assists  boys  in 
making  the  transition  back  home. 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 
A program  of  guided  group  interaction  has 
been  developed  at  the  State  Training  School  for 
Girls,  which  can  provide  care  for  98  girls  who 
are  12  through  17  years  old  upon  admission. 

Cottages  at  the  school  are  divided  into  small 
treatment  groups,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
leadership  of  a staff  member.  Attention  is  fo- 
cused each  day  on  a single  girl  in  the  group,  who 
is  chosen  by  majority  vote.  The  group  tries  to 
help  the  selected  girl  with  a specific  problem, 
with  group  members  offering  advice,  sugges- 
tions, and  support. 

A token  economy  system  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  overall  treatment  program,  and,  as  at  the 
schools  for  boys,  the  girls  earn  privileges  and 
home  visits.  Girls  who  need  some  assistance  in 
making  the  transition  from  institutional  life  back 
to  life  in  the  open  community,  or  girls  who  can 
progress  very  quickly  to  an  open  setting,  may 
be  placed  in  the  Huntsville  Group  Home  for  Girls. 


Finding  Adoptive  Homes  for 

In  the  light  of  national  awareness  of  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  adoptive  homes  for  children  with 
handicaps,  the  U.S.  Children’s  Bureau  in  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  and  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America  are  offering  leadership 
to  states  in  finding  ways  to  subsidize  adoption. 
These  agencies,  with  the  help  of  a national  work- 


Children  With  Special  Needs 

ing  committee,  are  drafting  guidelines  and  model 
legislation  directed  toward  making  payments  for 
certain  expenses  of  handicapped  children  who  are 
adopted.  Nell  English,  Supervisor,  Division  of 
Adoption,  State  Department  of  Pensions  and  Se- 
curity, was  asked  to  serve  on  this  national  com- 
mittee. 
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Food  Stamps:  Often  a "Life  Saver 


The  Lauderdale  County  construction  worker 
had  thought  everything  was  right  to  buy  that 
home  for  his  wife  and  two  small  children.  At 
27,  he  was  pulling  down  $253  a week.  That  was 
10  months  ago — when  the  ax  fell  and  he  was  out 
on  the  street. 

For  six  months  he  drew  $62  a week  unemploy- 
ment. His  income  has  been  zero  for  the  past 
two  months.  He  has  been  unable  to  find  a job 
at  a living  wage.  But  the  young  man  keeps  on 
trying  to  get  back  into  construction  work.  Right 
now  he  has  a nibble  from  an  out-of-town  firm. 

This  man  and  his  family  have  one  salvation, 
though.  Because  of  their  financial  condition,  they 
benefit  from  the  Lauderdale  County  food  stamp 
program. 

“For  us,  the  food  stamps  will  be  a life  saver 
until  I can  get  back  on  the  job,”  he  said. 

“Going  through  all  this  has  made  us  a closer 
family,”  he  added.  “And  with  inflation  what  it 
is,  we’ve  learned  to  appreciate  every  dollar.” 

His  family  is  among  2,000  households  in  Lau- 
derdale County  who  receive  food  stamps,  along 
with  about  100,000  others  throughout  the  State. 
When  a Federal  law  phased  out  the  commodity 
program  this  summer,  39  additional  counties  in 
Alabama  began  operating  food  stamp  programs. 
Food  stamps,  in  fact,  now  represent  the 
only  food  assistance  plan  available  for  the 
nation’s  public  assistance  recipients  and  low-in- 
come families. 

As  with  any  change  to  a new  program,  the 
transition  from  food  distribution  to  food  stamps 
brought  problems  of  public  and  client  misunder- 
standing in  many  counties. 

Recent  talks  with  a few  Talladega  County  bene- 
ficiaries, for  instance,  revealed  that  most  favor 
the  element  of  choice  built  into  the  food  stamp 
program,  which,  unlike  the  commodity  plan,  al- 
lows them  to  purchase  the  foods  they  want. 

“I  like  being  able  to  buy  fresh  meats  and  vege- 
tables,” several  clients  said  when  asked  about  the 
change  to  food  stamps  in  Talladega. 

Food  distribution,  however,  was  an  entirely 
free  program,  while  clients  pay  for  some  food 
stamps  and  receive  others  as  “bonus”  coupons. 
Some  have  trouble  understanding  why  they  have 
to  pay  at  all,  while  some  fail  to  understand  why 
they  pay  the  amount  they  do. 

“It’s  not  that  you  have  to  pay,  but  the  amount 
that  you  pay,”  commented  a Talladega  woman 
who  buys  stamps  for  a six-member  household. 

Workers  in  Talladega  and  elsewhere  continue 
to  explain  to  clients  the  monetary  advantages  of 


food  stamps,  which  are  not  always  obvious  to 
beneficiaries  accustomed  to  the  commodity  pro- 
gram. The  food  stamp  program  is  operated  in 
accordance  with  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
regulations,  which  directs  the  program  nation- 
wide. How  much  a family  pays  for  stamps  de- 
pends primarily  on  household  size  and  net  month- 
ly income.  One  family  might  pay,  for  instance, 
$53  a month  for  stamps  worth  $142  (thus  receiv- 
ing $89  worth  of  “bonus”  or  “free”  stamps), 
while  another  might  pay  nothing  for  the  same 
amount  of  stamps.  The  amount  a household  pays 
for  stamps  increases  as  income  increases,  but  in 
no  case  is  the  amount  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  household’s  net  income  or  take-home  pay. 

Clients  may  purchase  their  allotment  in  either 
one  or  two  installments  each  month.  They  are  not 
required  to  purchase  the  entire  allotment  in  any 
given  month  if  they  do  not  want  to.  Families 
may  take  a portion  of  the  allotment  and  still  re- 
ceive bonus  stamps. 

Most  commodity  beneficiaries  purchased  foods 
in  addition  to  those  received  free.  In  many  cases 
the  amount  now  spent  for  stamps  is  no  more 
than  that  used  to  supplement  commodities.  And 
the  food  stamp  program  has  the  distinct  advan- 
tage of  bonus  stamps. 

As  they  grow  more  accustomed  to  it,  food 
stamp  beneficiaries  and  the  public  alike  should 
begin  to  see  the  distinct  advantages  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  Families  can  choose  the  foods 
they  want,  and  the  program  is  designed  to  make 
certain  that  they  pay  only  an  amount  they  can 
afford  for  stamps  worth  considerably  more  than 
the  money  spent  for  them.  When  exchanged  for 
food  in  local  stores,  furthermore,  “bonus”  stamps 
begin  moving  through  normal  commercial  chan- 
nels and  help  strengthen  the  county’s  economy. 
Most  important,  food  stamps  can  provide  a nutri- 
tious, balanced  diet  for  those  who  might  not  be 
able  to  purchase  needed  foods  otherwise.  For 
many,  as  for  the  Lauderdale  County  construction 
worker,  food  stamps  are  a “life  saver.” 

liditor’s  Note:  Part  of  this  article  was  reprinted  from 
the  Florence  Times. 
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Foster  Family  Homes  for 

The  Department  has  authorized  foster  family 
homes  for  children  with  special  needs  in  seven 
counties  for  children  ages  ten  to  18  who  cannot 
adjust  in  regular  foster  homes. 

Such  a home  has  operated  in  Morgan  County 
since  July,  1973.  A full  time  social  worker  has 
been  assigned  to  work  with  the  foster  family, 
children  in  care  and  their  parents  when  appro- 
priate. Her  caseload  does  not  exceed  17.  The 
worker  is  available  for  individual  and  group  con- 
ferences with  the  boys  on  a weekly  basis.  She 
also  provides  supportive  and  consultative  services 
to  the  foster  parents,  acts  as  an  advocate  for  the 
children,  and  assists  with  crisis  situations  when- 
ever needed. 

The  home,  located  in  a rural  setting,  provides 
ample  space  for  the  boys  to  have  privacy  and  free- 
dom to  work  out  and  to  act  out  their  problems. 

The  foster  parents  came  to  us  well  qualified 
for  this  program  as  they  have  had  many  years 
experience  working  with  emotionally  and  physi- 
cally deprived  youngsters.  They  are  able  to  pro- 
vide structure  and  discipline  when  needed,  and 
above  all,  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the 
boys’  problems  and  the  boys’  need  to  express 
these  problems  sometimes  in  angry,  hostile  ways. 

The  foster  father,  who  represents  the  right 
type  of  father  figure,  is  a man  of  many  trades 


Children  With  Special  Needs 

and  able  to  assist  the  boys  in  learning  valuable 
skills  as  well  as  good  work  habits  and  a sense 
of  responsibility.  Under  his  direction  they  have 
constructed  an  all-purpose  building  which  will 
house  recreational  facilities. 

The  foster  mother  is  an  excellent  country  cook 
and  homemaker.  She  is  a warm,  patient  and 
flexible  mother  who  commands  the  boys’  respect. 

The  social  worker,  the  foster  parents  and  the 
boys  themselves  take  a great  deal  of  pride  in  the 
success  of  their  program.  Following  are  some 
highlights  of  the  program : 

1.  An  extremely  angry,  aggressive  12-year-old 
has  been  selected  for  the  Pee-Wee  All-Star 
Football  team. 

2.  The  concern  the  boys  have  developed  for 
one  another  caused  one  boy  physically  to 
prevent  another  from  running  away. 

3.  One  boy  expelled  from  regular  school  be- 
cause of  his  destructiveness  now  has  a home 
bound  teacher  and  is  making  progress. 

4.  Attending  school  is  now  exciting  for  sev- 
eral boys  who  are  in  vocational  training  pro- 
grams and  have  a foster  father  who  is  able 
to  help  with  special  projects. 

This  home  is  evidence  that  the  program  can 
be  successful  and  it  is  hoped  that  other  such 
homes  will  be  developed  throughout  the  State. 


State  Board 

A $173.6  million  operating  budget  for  1974-75 
for  the  Alabama  Department  of  Pensions  and 
Security  was  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Pensions  and  Security  at  its  meeting  September 
13  in  the  State  Department.  This  total  represents 
$113.6  million  in  Federal  and  local  funds  and 
$59.9  million  in  State  funds. 

The  Board  reviewed  the  Commissioner’s  1973- 
74  report,  which  showed  estimated  expenditures 
for  the  current  year  of  $140.3  million,  of  which 
$95.5  million  was  Federal  and  local  and  $44.8 
million  State  money.  The  increase  in  the  new 
budget  is  attributed  to  increasing  needs  in  the 
areas  of  social  services  to  adults  as  well  as  to 
children  and  their  families,  and  financial  aid, 
with  accompanying  administrative  costs. 

Commissioner  Julia  Oliver  reported  to  the 
Board  that  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  program  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  has  not  eliminated  the  neces- 
sity for  State  programs  for  these  groups.  Many 
have  special  needs  not  covered  by  SSI,  Mrs. 
Oliver  declared,  “such  as  home  nursing  or  attend- 
ant care,  and  many  are  not  eligible  for  SSI  or 


Meeting 

their  benefits  are  so  low,  they  require  State  aid.” 

A highlight  of  the  Commissioner’s  report  to 
the  Board  was  a review  of  the  change-over  to 
food  stamps  in  the  39  counties  which  previously 
distributed  commodities.  Beginning  in  October, 
all  67  counties  are  issuing  food  stamps.  The  bonus 
stamps  issued  free  to  participating  families,  will 
add  about  $100  million  to  the  State’s  economy  in 
one  year’s  operation,  with  400,000  persons  bene- 
fiting monthly. 

Action  of  the  Board  included  approval  of  mini- 
mum standards  for  various  types  of  child  care 
facilities,  full  review  of  agency  services  and  res- 
ponsibilities, inter-agency  relations,  and  Federal 
regulations. 

The  Board  noted  that  the  Department  has 
secured  contracts  presently  totaling  $32  million 
with  third-party  and  Federal  funds.  Through  these 
contracts  mental  health,  child  care,  and  other 
services  are  provided  to  thousands  of  needy  Ala- 
bamians, the  only  cost  to  the  State  being  a 
supplement  to  the  local  share  in  certain  day  care 
contracts. 
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wife  “Bill,”  hope  to  have  more  time  to  spend 
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After  more  than  22  years  with  the  Lamar 
County  Department  of  Pensions  and  Security, 
Director  Ray  B.  Hankins  retired  on  October  8. 
Located  in  Vernon,  the  Lamar  agency  progressed 
significantly  under  Mr.  Hankin’s  direction.  Staff 
grew  from  five  employees  to  19,  and  offices  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Courthouse  were  replaced 
by  a new  building  in  1955.  Services  and  programs 
expanded  considerably  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Hankins,  who  was  also  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing a food  stamp  program  for  the  county  in 
1967. 

Consistently  active  in  community  affairs,  Mr. 
Hankins  served  on  many  committees  and  boards 
that  brought  about  vast  improvements  in  many 
areas  for  Lamar  County’s  citizens.  Besides  con- 
tinued community  activities,  Mr.  Hankins  and  his 


with  their  sons— Bert,  an  engineer,  and  Beech, 
a senior  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  espe- 
cially with  their  two-year-old  grandson,  Kirk. 

In  honoring  Mr.  Hankins’  retirement,  the  Ala- 
bama Association  of  County  Directors  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

“WHEREAS,  Ray  Hankins  has  served  as 
Director  of  the  Lamar  County  Department  of 
Pensions  and  Security  since  1953,  where  he  be- 
gan his  career  as  a Case  Worker  in  1952,  and 
“WHEREAS,  Mr.  Hankins’  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  Lamar  County  people,  his  understand- 
ing of  the  county  department’s  role,  and  his 
sincere  interest  in  his  fellow  man,  fitted  him 
for  serving  others,  and 

“WHEREAS,  his  civic-minded  participation 
in  community  affairs,  and  his  many  and  varied 
interests  in  Lamar  County,  have  accented 
Mr.  Hankins’  value  as  a citizen,  and 

“WHEREAS,  Mr.  Hankins  is  retiring  Oct- 
ober 8,  1974, 

“NOW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  Alabama  Association  of  County  Direc- 
tors of  Pensions  and  Security  extend  praise  to 
Mr.  Hankins  for  his  22  years  of  service  in  the 
Pensions  and  Security  Department,  and  add  a 
wish  that  he  will  have  many  years  of  the  hap- 
piest retirement. 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  a copy 
of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ray  Hankins, 
spread  upon  the  Minutes  of  this  Association, 
and  sent  to  ALABAMA  SOCIAL  WELFARE.” 


National  Center 

In  August  Joseph  H.  Reid,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  the  National  Center 
on  Adoption,  a project  funded  by  the  Edna  Mc- 
Connell Clark  Foundation. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mr.  Reid  said: 
“Reports  from  agencies,  repeated  studies  of  chil- 
dren in  foster  care,  as  well  as  local  and  national 
registration,  have  clearly  indicated  that  thou- 
sands of  children  remain  unnecessarily  in  foster 
care  and  are  in  urgent  need  of  adoption.” 

“For  this  reason,”  he  added,  “the  National  Cen- 
ter will  not  deal  with  the  total  area  of  adoption, 
but  will  concern  itself  primarily  with  the  pro- 
blems of  the  more  difficult  to  place  children  who 
are  ‘waiting’  in  foster  care.  The  Center  will  work 
to  bring  together  these  thousands  of  ‘waiting’ 
children  with  ‘seeking’  families.” 


on  Adoption 

“The  sad  fact,”  he  continued,  “is  that  there  are 
more  families  seeking  to  adopt  only  toddlers  and 
normal  infants,  than  there  are  such  children 
available.  The  ‘wanted’  category  seldom  includes 
the  handicapped,  the  black  infant  in  many  of 
our  cities,  or  the  older  child.” 

It  was  further  stated  that  thanks  to  the  Eldna 
McConnell  Clark  Foundation’s  grant  for  $620,000, 
the  Center,  located  at  CWLA  headquarters,  is  in 
a position  to  aid  existing  and  emerging  agencies 
in  their  promotion  of  specialized  programs  to 
speed  up  adoption  processes  for  these  children  in 
need.  ARENA,  the  League’s  program  currently 
in  operation,  which  functions  as  an  adoption  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  will  be 
incorporated  within  this  unit.  The  project  will 
also  assist  organizations  in  the  funding  of  pro- 
grams to  accomplish  these  goals. 
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The  Bridge”:  A New  0roup  Home  for  Girls 


A new  group  home  for  girls,  “The  Bridge,” 
opened  its  doors  this  summer  to  serve  10  girls 
from  12  through  18  years  of  age.  Group  homes, 
defined  by  the  Child  Care  Act  of  1971  as  residen- 
tial facilities  for  seven  to  ten  children,  are 
licensed  by  the  Department  of  Pensions  and 
Security. 

Located  just  south  of  Atmore  in  a farming 
community,  “The  Bridge”  will  serve  dependent 
and  neglected  girls  from  Escambia  and  six 
surrounding  counties.  The  home  is  sponsored  by 
the  New  Life  Foundation  of  Atmore,  an  organiza- 


tion formed  in  1970  by  the  local  Mennonites.  The 
Mennonites  built  the  home  after  the  Department 
of  Pensions  and  Security  and  local  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  voiced  concern  over  the  need  for  a group 
home  in  the  area  for  adolescent  girls  with  behavi- 
oral problems.  Houseparents  at  the  home  operate 
a farm,  and  the  housefather  serves  as  a chaplain 
at  nearby  Atmore  and  Holman  State  Prisons. 

Although  they  may  have  behavioral  problems, 
girls  being  served  by  “The  Bridge”  are  able  to 
function  within  a public  school  setting.  Referrals 
to  the  new  home  are  made  through  the  Escambia 
County  Department  of  Pensions  and  Security. 


Welfare  Fraud:  Constant  Efforts  to  Prevent  and  Detect  It 


Welfare  fraud  has  been  a subject  of  much 
controversy  in  recent  years.  The  Department  of 
Pensions  and  Security,  aware  of  its  responsibili- 
ties in  the  public  interest,  maintains  ongoing 
efforts  to  prevent  and  detect  misrepresentation 
on  the  part  of  clients.  Such  efforts  protect  the 
interests  of  all  citizens,  including  the  large  ma- 
jority of  recipients  who  are  legitimately  eligible 
for  aid  received. 

“Mistakes”  and  “fraud”  are  hardly  the  same 
thing.  In  programs  with  detailed  or  complex 
eligibility  requirements,  overpayments  or  under- 
payments may  result  from  administrative  error 
on  the  part  of  the  agency  or  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  client.  Fraud,  on  the  other  hand, 
occurs  when  a client  knowingly  makes  false  state- 
ments, withholds  information,  or  acts  in  some 
other  way  intentionally  to  receive  money  for 
which  he  is  ineligible. 

If  a caseworker  forgets  to  include  the  income 
of  a working  wife  in  totaling'  income  for  a food 
stamp  household,  administrative  error  is  the 
cause.  On  discovery  of  the  mistake  (and  there 
are  periodic  checks  on  clients  eligibility),  the 
head  of  the  household  is  informed  of  the  worth 
of  food  stamps  mistakenly  received.  If  this 
amount  were  $20  in  bonus  coupons,  for  instance, 
the  family  might  pay  two  extra  dollars  a month 
for  10  months  to  rectify  the  error. 

Deliberate  withholding  of  information  affect- 
ing eligibility,  in  contrast,  results  in  a fraud 
claim.  In  this  same  food  stamp  case,  the  client 
would  be  required  to  repay  the  amount  involved, 
and  if  he  did  not  repay,  the  County  Department 
of  Pensions  and  Security  would  request  the  local 
district  attorney  to  prosecute  for  fraud.  In  the 
majority  of  food  stamps  fraud  cases— and  m a 
large  number  of  cases  involving  other  kinds  ot 


aid — recipients  do  repay.  One  reason  for  a high 
incidence  of  repayment  in  the  food  stamp  cases 
is  that  the  first  fraud  claim  against  a recipient 
does  not  disqualify  him  from  the  program  if 
he  agrees  to  repay.  Regulations  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  directs  the  pro- 
gram nationwide,  allow  recipients  up  to  three 
years  to  refund  the  money.  A second  fraud 
offense  could  result  in  disqualification  from  the 
food  stamp  program.  Although  there  have  been 
prosecutions  against  food  stamp  recipients 
charged  with  fraud,  prosecution  is  not  recom- 
mended if  the  client  agrees  to  repay  and  the 
nature  of  the  misrepresentation  is  minor. 

Department  of  Pensions  and  Security  food  as- 
sistance officials  collected  $107,757.67  in  claims 
against  recipients  during  the  11-month  period 
from  July  1,  1973,  through  May  30,  1974.  While 
most  of  this  money  involved  cases  of  fraud,  the 
figure  also  includes  collections  resulting  from 
agency  error  or  client  misunderstanding. 

Other  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pensions  and  Security  are  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  and  a program  of  State-funded  sup- 
plementary payments  to  the  adult  aged,  blind  and 
disabled.  (Until  January  1 of  this  year,  when  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  program  went  into 
effect,  the  adult  categories  were  State-Federal 
programs.)  During  the  period  of  July  1,  1973, 
through  June  30,  1974,  the  Department  found  274 
ADC  or  adult  cases  in  which  the  facts  were  suf- 
ficient to  support  a question  of  fraud,  and  the 
Department  collected  nearly  $20  thousand  in 
fraud  claims  against  such  recipients.  One  case 
was  that  of  a woman  drawing  alimony  who  under- 
stated the  amount  of  her  income.  During  a period 
of  almost  two  years,  she  received  $1,154  in  bene- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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fits  to  which  she  was  not  entitled.  Most  of  these 
fraud  cases  were  settled  without  bringing  in  law 
enforcement  officials.  Usually  small  amounts  or 
special  hardships  were  involved,  partial  or  total 
reimbursement  was  arranged,  or  judgments  were 
obtained.  Six  cases  were  not  further  pursued  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  the  client,  and  in  only  four 
instances  was  the  Department  unable  to  locate 
the  recipient. 

When  recipient  fraud  is  discovered  in  an  ADC 
or  adult  case,  repayment  is  the  first  concern,  pre- 
ferably in  a lump  sum  or  sizeable  installments.  If 
the  recipient  fails  to  cooperate  in  making  arrange- 
ments to  reimburse  the  money,  a judgment 
against  his  resources  (if  they  are  sufficient  to 
recover  the  amount)  is  sought.  If  it  is  determined 
that  a judgment  could  not  satisfy  the  amount  and 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  client  will  come  into 
property  in  the  future,  a law  suit  might  not  be 
filed  because  it  would  simply  result  in  the  loss  of 
more  money  to  the  State  in  the  form  of  court 
costs. 

Only  four  of  the  274  adult  and  ADC  fraud 
cases  were  referred  to  law  enforcement  officials, 
and  in  these  cases  prosecution  appeared  to  be  the 
only  alternative.  One  case  turned  over  to  a local 
district  attorney  involved  a young  woman  receiv- 
ing ADC  benefits  for  children  who  were  not  living 
in  her  home.  Convicted,  the  woman  was  given 
three  years’  probation  and  help  with  returning 
to  school  in  order  to  learn  a skill  and  thus  repay 
the  money. 

In  another  striking  case,  a blind  man  was 
found  to  have  been  receiving  aid  in  both  Florida 
and  Alabama.  He  actually  maintained  residences 
in  both  states,  but  a widely  disseminated  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  brought  on  troubles.  The  story 
described  how  he  strummed  his  battered  guitar 


on  Tallahassee  streets,  singing  spirituals  for  small 
change.  Readers  across  the  country  sent  the  man 
two  new  guitars,  two  transistor  radios,  and  al- 
most $300  in  cash  and  checks.  An  Alabama  social 
worker  recognized  the  picture  in  the  paper,  how- 
ever, and  Florida,  officials  were  alerted  to  the 
possibility  of  fraud.  Now  awaiting  sentencing, 
the  man  has  been  found  guilty  in  Florida  of 
welfare  fraud,  especially  with  failure  to  tell 
Florida  authorities  that  he  was  receiving  assist- 
ance from  Alabama  while  also  getting  Florida  aid 
to  the  blind. 

Department  workers  make  a concerted  effort 
to  keep  applicants  and  recipients  cognizant  of  the 
seriousness  of  fraud  and  the  possible  penalties 
involved.  Clients  are  responsible  for  reporting  any 
changes  in  income,  salary,  or  newly  acquired  re- 
sources. In  addition,  workers  verify  all  points 
of  eligibility  when  a client  applies  for  aid  and  at 
periodic  intervals  thereafter  to  make  certain  that 
the  amount  of  the  monthly  check  is  correct. 

Instances  of  fraud,  though  rare  in  relation  to 
total  caseload  numbers,  continue  to  perpetrate 
a grossly  unfair  image  of  public  assistance — that 
of  a handout  for  “welfare  cheaters  and  loafers.” 
On  the  other  hand,  changing  the  image  depends 
partly  on  reducing  cases  of  fraud  and  finally 
eliminating  them.  The  Department  of  Pensions 
and  Security  is  working  aggressively  toward  this 
goal  by  verifying  all  points  of  applicant  eligibility, 
by  reviewing  cases  periodically,  by  reminding 
clients  of  their  responsibilities  to  report  changes 
in  circumstances,  and  by  demanding  reimburse- 
ment when  fraud  is  discovered.  Clients  them- 
selves— the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are 
honest  and  legitimately  in  need — have  the  most  to 
gain  from  this  vigorious  approach  to  an  unfortun- 
ate problem. 


"Foster  Parenting 

Foster  Parenting  Young  Children  is  a book 
written  by  a boarding  foster  parent  for  foster 
parents.  The  book  is  interesting  and  readable  and 
should  be  helpful  to  many  foster  parents. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  foster  parents 
and  the  importance  of  their  integrity  in  fulfilling 
their  role  and  discharging  their  responsibility  to 
the  agency  and  the  child.  Ways  are  suggested 
whereby  foster  narents  may  cor>o  with  som"  of 
the  problems  of  the  foster  child.  Illustrations 
from  the  author’s  experiences  are  clear  and  sup- 


Young  Children" 

port  her  ideas  of  working  with  specific  problems. 

The  author  further  emphasizes  that  helping  a 
foster  child  become  a part  of  the  family  is  not  an 
easy  job.  She  believes  much  of  the  initiative 
must  be  taken  by  the  foster  parents  who  must 
at  the  same  time  help  the  child  to  be  aware  that 
his  situation  is  not  permanent. 

The  author’s  education  and  experience  enable 
her  to  present  her  ideas  in  an  interesting  manner, 
and  social  workers  should  find  his  book  helpful 
in  their  work  with  foster  parents. — E.A. 
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"Five  Models  of  Foster  Family  Group  Homes' 

Cliild  Welfare  la-agiie  of  Amenea  imlilieaUon,  written  by  ffolwrta  G.  Aintrewe,  lllizalielb  A. 

Lader,  and  Jon  R.  Parsons,  New  York,  1974,  97  pp. 


Before  griving  the  five  models  referred  to  in 
the  title  of  this  book,  the  authors  elaborate  on 
the  selection  of  foster  parents  as  part  of  the 
agency  team,  the  methods  of  educating  foster 
parents,  and  a description  of  the  child  popula- 
tion served.  The  concepts  presented  in  these  areas 
are  pertinent  for  consideration  by  any  agency 
providing  foster  care  services. 

The  first  model  is  the  agency-owned  family 
group  home.  The  foster  parents  are  paraprofes- 
sionals,  employed  by  the  agency.  The  agency 
has  greatest  control  of  this  type  home,  as  it 
selects,  purchases,  and  furnishes  the  building 
and  hires  the  foster  parents.  Environmental  sta- 
bility can  be  provided  in  this  type  home.  The  chil- 
dren chosen  for  this  home  were  affectionless  and 
came  from  a chaotic  background. 

The  second  model  is  of  an  agency-rented,  fami- 
ly-owned group  home.  This  was  developed  to 
serve  school-age  children  with  severe  emotional 
and  relationship  problems  who  had  previously  re- 
ceived treatment  in  a therapeutic  institution. 
This  model  enables  the  foster  family  to  improve 
and  enlarge  their  housing,  by  the  agency’s  rental 
fee,  and  insures  more  commitment  to  the  home, 
through  ownership. 

The  third  model  is  a group  home  for  children 
with  basic  constitutional  retardation  or  functional 
slowness.  The  challenge  is  to  find  foster  parents 
who  can  be  patient  with  a slow  child,  yet  able 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  helping  the  child 
with  learning  tasks.  This  home  began  as  a con- 


ventional foster  family  boarding  home,  but  is 
now  operated  as  a “Specialized”  boarding  home, 
with  foster  parents  paid  a service  fee,  board  pay- 
ments, and  a clothing  allowance  for  each  child 
as  part  of  their  contract  with  the  agency. 

The  fourth  model  is  the  visiting  foster  home 
program  designed  for  unwed  teenaged  mothers 
and  their  children.  The  children  are  placed  in 
foster  care  while  the  mothers  complete  schooling 
or  job  training.  The  foster  parents  and  the  social 
worker  help  the  mother,  and  sometimes  the 
father,  learn  appropriate  parenting  roles.  Fre- 
quent contacts  between  mother  and  child  are 
planned.  This  model  is  based  on  the  conventional 
foster  family  boarding  home  structure,  with  the 
foster  parents  receiving  board  payments  and 
clothing  allowance  for  each  child. 

The  fifth  model  is  the  medical  foster  home. 
Foster  parents  were  sought  who  had  experience 
caring  for  children  with  medical  or  developmental 
problems.  An  example  of  the  use  of  this  type 
home  involves  care  for  an  abused  child  who  no 
longer  needs  hospitalization,  but  does  need  fre- 
quent medical  attention  and  home  nursing.  This 
home  care  for  children  with  severe  physical  needs, 
as  opposed  to  the  third  model,  based  on  mental 
and  emotional  needs  of  children.  The  contract  in- 
cludes a monthly  salary  for  the  foster  parents, 
as  well  as  board  payments  and  a clothing  allow- 
ance. 

Information  describing  these  models  was  made 
available  through  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania.— J.C. 


Child  Mental  Health  Conference 


Held  in  September  at  Greil  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Montgomery,  the  Child  Mental  Health  Con- 
ference of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Mental 
Health  focused  on  the  subject  of  child  abuse. 
“What  We  Need  for  Effective  Child  Abuse  Ser- 
vices” was  the  topic  discussed  by  the  keynote 
speaker.  Dr.  T,eontine  Young,  nationally  known  Di- 
rector of  the  Child  Service  Association.  Dr.  Young 
stated  that  the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
is  largely  a result  of  the  weakening  of  the  church, 
the  family  and  the  community. 

Provisions  of  Public  Law  93-247,  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act,  were  out- 
lined at  the  meeting  by  Ruby  Benson  Riley  of 


DHEW’s  Regional  Office  of  Child  Development. 
Stating  requirements  for  research  and  demon- 
stration grants  under  the  new  law,  she  urged 
interested  persons  to  make  their  grant  proposals 
known  to  the  Department  of  Pensions  and  Se- 
curity, the  State  agency  responsible  for  providing 
protective  services. 

Also  explored  at  the  well  attended  conference 
were  emotional  and  social  aspects  of  abuse  and 
neglect,  resources  for  implementing  children’s 
programs,  and  existing  and  needed  legislation  in 
the  child  abuse  field.  Professionals  in  mental 
health,  law  and  law  enforcement,  education 
and  social  work  were  among  participants  at  the 
meeting. 
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Cases  Receiving  Assistance' 

JULY. 1974 


TOTAL 


No.  of  Amount  of  Avgr.  Payment 

Cases'  AsBistance*  Per  Case 


78,981  $5,546,488.91  $70.23 


Old  Age  Pensions : 

Money  

Aid  to  Blind; 

Money  

Aid  to  Dependent  Children : 

Money  

Vendor — Foster  Care: 

Board  Payment  

Service  Fee  

Aid  to  Children  in  Foster  Care — County: 

Board  Payment  

Service  Fee  

Aid  to  Children  in  Foster  Care — State: 

Board  Payment  

Service  Fee  


Aid  to  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled : 
Money  


Temporary  Aid  

Aid  to  Children  Receiving  Day  Care 
Service  Fees  for  Adult  Foster  Care’ 


Note: 


27,396 

815,023.09 

29.74 

379 

15,542.67 

41.00 

44,670 

3,979,417.00 

89.08' 

1,502 

121,873.00 

81.14 

XXX 

43,882.00* 

29.21 

1,692 

126,916.33 

75.01 

XXX 

48,215.00* 

28.49 

92 

11,807.98 

128.35 

XXX 

1,861.00* 

20.23 

2,307 

93,607.34 

40.57 

33 

412.50 

12.50 

4,617 

284,741.00 

61.67 

108 

3,190.00* 

29.54 

mental 

Security  Income  (SSI) 

admin- 

abled.  Alabama  has  a program  of  supplementation  for  persons  receiving  less  under  SSI  than  under  OAP, 
APTD,  and  AB  in  December  1973.  Supplementary  payments  as  made  by  the  Alabama  Department  of 
Pensions  and  Security  for  these  groups  are  shown  here  in  addition  to  data  for  other  programs. 


‘ In  instances  where  a recipient  receives  more  than  one  type  of  public  assistance,  he  is  counted  only  once  under 
Total  Number  of  Cases  Receiving  Assistance.  Average  number  of  persons  per  case  as  of  July  is  as  follows; 
OAP,  1.00;  AB,  1.00;  ADC,  3.28;  APTD,  1.00;  TA,  1.00. 


■ In  addition  to  the  cases  as  shown  here  who  received  money  payment  there  were  also  cases  who  received  no 
money  payrnent  but  were  certified  to  the  State  Health  Department  as  eligible  for  Title  XIX  — Medical  Assistance 
Program.  These  included  Old  Age  Pensions,  Aid  to  Blind,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and  Aid  to  Permanently 
and  Totally  Disabled  cases. 


’Does  not  include  payments  of  $4,151.24  made  from  local  public  funds. 

‘Number  of  recipients  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  totaled  150,774  with  an  average  payment  per  recipient  of  $26.39. 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  data  including  Aid  to  Dependent  Children-Foster  Care  are  as  follows:  Total  cases,  45,448, 
total  recipiGnts,  152,276;  total  children,  114,216;  total  payments,  $4,101,290.00;  average  per  case,  $90.24;  average  per 
recipient,  $26.93.  An  additional  $43,882.00  was  paid  in  service  fees  to  boarding  foster  parents  under  ADC-FC. 

'Includes  $1,640.00  for  56  OAP,  $30.00  for  1 AB,  and  $1,520.00  for  51  APTD. 

•Payments  based  on  a rate  of  $30  per  month  service  fee.  In  addition,  for  children  in  foster  care  a vendor  board 
payment  is  made,  and  for  adults  in  foster  care  a money  payment  to  the  recipient  who  is  in  foster  care. 


Cases  Receiving  Assistance' 

AUGUST  1974 


TOTAL  

Old  Age  Pensions : 

Money  

Aid  to  Blind: 

Money  

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  : 

Money  

Vendor — Foster  Care: 

Board  Payment  

Service  Fee  

Aid  to  Children  in  Foster  Care — County: 

Board  Payment  

Service  Fee  

Aid  to  Children  in  Foster  Care — State: 

Board  Payment  

Service  Fee  

Aid  to  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled: 
Money  

Temporary  Aid  

Aid  to  Children  Receiving  Day  Care  

Service  Fees  for  Adult  Foster  Care°  


No.  of 

CaiieR* 

Amount  of 
AflsiRtancc^ 

Avg.  Payment 
Per  Case 

79,274 

$5,562,329.97 

$70.17 

27,424 

821,509.65 

29.95 

385 

16,119.54 

41.86 

44,881 

3,991,403.00 

88.93' 

1,495 

XXX 

121,781.00 

43,612.00* 

81.45 

29.17 

1,777 

XXX 

130,139.92 

49,440.00* 

73.24 

27.82 

92 

XXX 

12,950.76 

1,828.00* 

140.77 

19.87 

2,292 

93,432.10 

40.76 

42 

525.00 

12.50 

4,603 

276,364.00 

60.04 

110 

3,225.00* 

29.32 

Note:  In  accordance  with  Public  Law  92-603  a new  program  of  Supplemental  Security  Inconie  (SSI)  adinm- 
istered  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  was  effective  January  1,  1974  for  the  agM,  blind,  a 
abled.  Alabama  has  a program  of  supplementation  for  persons  receiving  less  under  SSI  than  uMer  ua  . 
APTD,  and  AB  in  December  1973.  Supplementary  payments  as  made  by  the  Alabama  Department  oi 
Pensions  and  Security  for  these  groups  are  shown  here  in  addition  to  data  for  other  programs. 


' In  instances  where  a recipient  receives  more  than  one  type  of  public  assistance,  he  is  counted  only 
Total  Number  of  Cases  Receiving  Assistance.  Average  number  of  persons  per  case  as  of  August  is  as  loiiows. 
GAP,  1.00;  AB,  1.00;  ADC,  3.27;  APTD,  1.00;  TA,  1.00. 


’In  addition  to  the  cases  as  shown  here  who  received  money  payment  there  were  also  cases  who  recei 
money  payment  but  were  certified  to  the  State  Health  Department  as  eligible  fw  Title  XIX  . D„,.m!inpntlv 

Program.  These  included  Old  Age  Pensions,  Aid  to  Blind,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and  Aid  to  P 5 

and  Totally  Disabled  cases. 


‘Does  not  include  payments  of  $6,328.87  made  from  local  public  funds. 

'Number  of  recipients  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  totaled  151,180  with  an  average  45  e'c?  ■ 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  data  including  Aid  to  Dependent  Children-Foster  Care  are  as  ovpra’tTp’ ner 

total  recipients,  152.675;  total  children,  114,479;  total  payments,  $4,113,184.00;  average  per  case,  ^ 

recipient,  $26.94.  An  additional  $43,612.00  was  paid  in  service  fees  to  boarding  foster  parents  unaer  /vDi^-ri.,. 


‘Includes  $1,661.00  for  57  GAP,  $60.00  for  2 AB,  and  $1,504.00  for  51  APTD. 

‘Payments  based  on  a rate  of  $30  per  month  service  fee.  In  addition,  for  children  in  foster  ^ porp°*^  board 
payment  is  made,  and  for  adults  in  foster  care  a money  payment  to  the  recipient  who  is  in  loster  care. 


AMERICAN  Foundation  for 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  IOOII 


the  Blind 


